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CLEARING HOUSE

HENRY CLAY

States  over the slavery question.    His un-
alterable views so influenced his career that
he failed to attain the
Presidency;   he   real-
ized  at last that  the
honor    would    never
come to  him, but he
said, "I would rather
be right than be Presi-
dent."

Clay was "born in-
Ashland, Hanover '
County, Va.? April 12,
1777. He received
practically no educa-
tion, but was able to
begin the study of law
and opened his first office at Lexington,
Ky., in 1797. He soon became famous as a
jury advocate and public speaker, and at the
age of twenty-six was a member of the
Kentucky legislature. In 1806-1807 and
1S10-1S11 he rilled unexpired terms in the
United States Senate although not having
attained legal age to qualify as a Senator
at the date of his first appointment. In 1811
he was chosen to the House of Represent-
atives, where he was at once made speaker.
Here he became prominent as an advocate
of war and from his official position prac-
tically forced the War of 1812 upon the
country. He acted as one of the American
commissioners in the peace negotiations in
1814.

Clay was continuously reflected Speaker
of the House until Ms retirement in 1821.
Again he occupied that post when reflected
to Congress in 1823. During his career in
the House his most important act was doubt-
less the introduction of the famous Missouri
Compromise of 1820 (see MISSOURI COM-
PROMISE). In 1824 he was an unsuccessful
candidate for the Presidency against Craw-
ford, Jackson and John Quincy Adams. No
candidate had a majority of the electoral
vote, and the contest was therefore sent to
the House of Representatives, where Clay,
being fourth in the list, was ineligible for
election. He transferred his strength to
Adams, and npon the latter's election Clay
was appointed Secretary of State. This fact
gave the basis for the charge of corruption
between Adams and Clay, which, though
unfounded, was used to the latter's political
injury throughout his career. As chief of
Adams' Cabinet lie displayed considerable

ability, but he lost his prestige in Congress
through absence, and never regained it.

Clay was again elected to the Senate in
1831, became a bitter opponent of President
Jackson, and was his competitor in the elec-
tion of 1832, but was defeated. He again
became conspicuous as pacificator in the
nullification controversy of 1833, when, by
his compromise tariff measure, he probably
prevented a resort to arms. Throughout the
rest of his career, Clay was one of the fore-
most orators in America, and though un-
successful in his great ambition to become
President, he was tin acknowledged leader
of the Whig party. He retired from the
Senate in 1842, was defeated for President
by Polk in 1844 and was defeated for the
nomination by Taylor in 1848, but in the
same year he was reflected to the Senate.
From this time forward he devoted his ef-
forts to allaying the sectional strife upon
the slavery question, and he made his last
great speech in the Senate in support of the
Compromise of 1850. Though a man of
strong convictions, Clay often sacrificed
popular favor by seeking to win the support
of all sections and factions, and thus gained
the reputation of being vacillating and even
insincere.

CLAYTON-BULWEB, TREATY, a treaty
between Great Britain and the United States,
concluded in 1850, by which both parties
agreed to guarantee the neutrality of a canal
through Central America, but not to exer-
cise any control over the territory nor to
erect any fortifications there. It was at
this time that the Nicaragua Canal was pro-
posed (see NICARAGUA CANAL). The United
States made several attempts to have this
treaty modified or abrogated, but the British
government refused to concur, until 1901,
when the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was abro-
gated (see HAY-PAUHCEFOTE TREATY). The
negotiators were Secretary of State John M.
Clayton, for the United States, and Sir
Henry Bulwer, special ambassador, for Great
Britain.

CLEARING HOUSE, a term -which has
become almost exclusively associated with the
management of banks in large cities, but
which, in a broad sense, means a place where
the claims of several parties, regardless of
the nature of their business, are adjusted.

In connection with the banking business
the methods employed in a clearing house
amply justify the title. In it all debits and